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ON TRANSLATION’ 


By G. M. YOUNG ' 


N January 10, 1825, Goethe received Captain H. of the Royal Engineers. Ecker- 

mann, who had arranged the interview, was enchanted: in the presence of Herr H. 
Goethe’s ‘great amiability and gay gentleness showed themselves in their true beauty’, 
and the conversation proceeded on the happiest and most improving lines. ‘He who 
knows German,’ said the sage, ‘can dispense with many other languages. French is the 
language of intercourse, and is particularly useful for travellers. But as for Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish, we can read their best productions in such good German transla- 
tions that really there is no need for us to spend much time in the laborious acquisition 
of those tongues.’ And Captain H. was too tactful to inquire how you could tell whether 
the translation was good unless you knew the original. (Someone should write a con- 
versation between Goethe and Johnson, with Bozzy and Eckermann all of a twitter in the 
background.) 

But Goethe’s judgement well illustrates an observation which Sainte-Beuve was making 
about the same time. From the Renaissance to the latter part of the eighteenth century 
translators went at their theme with a confident, untroubled, fearlessness. They were 
not always asking themselves—have I got that quite right? Have I captured the exact 
shade of sentiment in that line? Is that quite the picture Virgil had before his eyes? 
They brought their subject home in bulk, as it were: unloaded it on the beach, and let 
their readers help themselves. But then, about the beginning of the last century, a new 
self-consciousness took hold of the translator: a self-dissatisfaction which their predeces- 
sors had not felt. The word went round—nothing worth translating can be translated: 
it is only a makeshift, and the best in this kind are but shadows. Goethe belonged to the 
older school. He thought that, to all intents and purposes, Virgil or Dante spoke as well 
in German as in his original tongue. 

‘A young man,’ he went on: ‘but Sir Edward Marsh,’—I ventured to interpose: ‘a 
young man,’ Goethe said, gently but gravely ‘(because we must not always measure age 
by the calendar), of good family, with adequate intelligence and sensibility and the 
education which necessarily proceeds from intercourse with men of the higher classes, 
should make a very good translator of Horace. Show me his version. And tell me what 
you think of it.’ 


1 The Odes of Horace, translated by Edward Marsh. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
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‘There are,’ I said, ‘two main difficulties which the English translator from the Latin 
has to face. One is the overwhelming monosyllabism of English. Thus, on a casual 
count, I find in Tennyson 96 monosyllables out of 108 words: in Marvel’s Horatian Ode 
66 out of 88: in Milton’s Nativity—a highly classicized performance, 67 out of 94. But 


when I take up some alcaics of Horace, the proportion is totally different: 12 words of 


one syllable, 14 of two, 17 of three, and g of four. To translate Horace, or any Roman, 
therefore, is very much like reproducing the Pantheon in the local corn-brash. It is no 
good asking: “how would you say 


Hesperiae mala luctuosae 
in English?” because we haven’t anything to say it with.’ 

‘But the accomplished and sensitive Clog,’ said Goethe, ‘or should I call him Cloodge?, 
did once, though I grant you only for four lines on end, transcend this material difficulty. 
You can, I am sure, repeat them?’ ‘You mean,’ I said: 

‘He who with pure dew laveth of Castaly 
His flowing locks: who holdeth of Lycia 
The oak forest and the wood that bore him 
Delos and Patara’s own Apollo. 


Certainly. But here, you see, the quality of the rendering is fully appreciable only by 
those who know the metrical form of the original. Now, Sir Edward Marsh translates 
for those who know nothing at all about it. He uses native forms, familiar stanzas; and 
everyone must enjoy the aptness with which he often catches the general movement, the 
ethos of his Latin, and sets it to an English tune. As, for example, here: 


Young but illustrious Achilles died: 

Tithonus in immortal age decays: 

And Time, who knows? may grant my lowlier days, 
Good gifts to yours denied. 

For you, the neighing of your chariot mares 
And countless lowing of Sicilian kine; 

For you the precious dye the murex bears, 
And jewels of the Indian mine: 

With me kind fate has kept her word; 

My little farm she gives me, country peace, 

A strain of music from the hills of Greece, 

A mind made strong to flout the envious herd. 


Sir Edward has borrowed those Indian jewels from another place. But, apart from that, 
his rendering is almost literal, and at the same time purely English in tone. 
Spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 


‘‘a strain of music from the hills of Greece” is, I think, most exactly right: a real transference 
from one tongue to another. I suppose that same line was lurking somewhere in Tenny- 
son’s mind when he wrote of the horns of Elfiand “thin and clear”’.’ 

‘Then comes the second difficulty,’ I said. ‘In a translation, far more than in the 
original, we realize how much every old poet is cluttered up with local, topical, and 
traditional matter which has ceased to have any interest or significance for us. What 
those who like to talk big call the timeless element in poetry very often turns out to be 
no more stable than a mass of cumulus in a windless sky. Now, Horace was deeply 
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rooted in his own particular time: he accepted its conventions and its standards, literary, 
ethical, and political: he drew on its common stock of poetic lore and popular philo- 
sophy, and never went beyond, whether for images or ideas. He is the Augustan,' and 
the Augustan stock is not ours. But Sir Edward is sufficiently at home there to see 
what is merely Augustan, and at times to make a pretty clean sweep of what he calls its 
“intractable items”. Here is a test verse: 

Quam si clientum longa negotia 

Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 


What are you to do with that Lacedaemonium? How did it get there? One reader may 
feel it to be a frigid historic allusion requiring a reference to the Dictionary of Antiquities— 
out of which, possibly, Horace got it. To me it is curiously evocative of a world which 
was already ancient and shadowy to the ancients themselves. I should be inclined to 
render it in some corresponding English convention 

. Or gray Tarentum’s mouldering walls, 
something suggesting Brougham Castle or Norham Keep. Sir Edward leaves it out. 


Just as of old, the day’s long business done, 
His clients served, he started on his way 
To green Venafrum by the setting sun, 
Or the calm folds of the Calabrian bay. 


And I am not sure he isn’t right. A translator’s first duty is to give his author a fair 
chance with readers who do not know the original, and Sir Edward has given his old 
friend a very fair chance indeed.’ 


? By the way, when did that word come in? According to O.E.D. it was ‘often’ used of the 
Reign of Anne as early as 1709. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


E success of Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s poem, The White Cliffs, in this country after 
its success in America raises the never-solved problem of ‘What is poetry?’ Mrs. 
Miller’s work appeals to its readers, and appealed to listeners in a recent broadcast, 
because of the brilliant and moving picture which it gives of English patrician life, 
and of the tragedy which war brings as relentlessly into sheltered society as into any 
other. Narrative skill, unerring characterization, sense of drama, feeling for Nature, 
and patriotic fervour are all in evidence. Yet although the stanzas rhyme and scan with 
perfect felicity, never does a line kindle into poetic flame. If a novel is thus written in 
rhyme, it is no detraction to remark that the word ‘poem’ does not apply to it. The lack 
lies in our vocabulary: to have only one word to describe The White Cliffs and Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets or Meredith’s Modern Love, is to expect more work of one word than 
is reasonable. 


* * * * 


The Exhibition of Current War Pictures at the National Gallery is surprisingly free 
from the horrific. The modern impressionistic style of painting, when applied to 
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air-raid damage and other features of the terrors that beset us, has a merciful knack of 
showing the soul of destruction without depicting details which, having enough violent 
reality to face, one has no wish to contemplate in art. One may feel cheated when the 
modernist does no more than suggest a sunset or a cornfield, but when he merely sug- 
gests night in a crowded shelter, attack on convoy, or air-raid warning red, one has a 
grateful sense of aesthetic anodyne. 


* * * * 


Anyone in escapist mood in June could not do better than visit the Savoy Theatre 
and listen to Gilbert and Sullivan played in its original home. Melodies, orchestration, 
wit, gaiety, and sentiment, still spell-bind as though Victoria were on the throne and 
1914 and 1939 were among unbroken years of peace and prosperity to come. However 
much the bricks and mortar of England may be chipped and smashed, here enshrined 
for ever, out of reach of bomb and shell, is a quintessence of English life at once so arti- 
ficial and so real that it is invulnerable to assault. 


* * * * 


The recent public discussion of the personal qualities of a distinguished novelist, 
following a prominent obituary notice which had made certain adverse reflections on those 
qualities, raises a question of principle. The adage De mortuts nil nisi bonum clearly cannot 
shield the departed when they pass into history. Ifa study is written of an eminent man 
and his work a year or two after his death, the author is free to express whatever he con- 
siders is the perspective of truth. But to express a frank perspective, regardless of the 
feelings of relatives and friends, of human character on the day following death is surely 
a cause for invoking the Roman precept, which is concerned not with fettering judgement 
but with preserving taste. ‘ G.B 


THE SPATE 


E climbed the curved incline 
7 Of Hexham Bridge and stood 
Looking down on the Tyne 
Frothing in winter-flood: 


As he watched the thresh 
Of waters round the piers 
His heart was stirred afresh 
By eddies of old years; 
And he recalled how he 
Was lifted up and set, 

A little lad of three, 

On the high parapet— 


Lifted by hands that kept 

Him safe as he, amazed, 
Looked on the spate that swept 
A crashing swirl of crazed 
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Dark torrents underneath 

The arches in mad race, 

And flung wreath after wreath 
Of froth into his face: 


Yet, though in roaring night 

His little heart was tossed, 

While those hands held him tight 
He knew all was not lost— 


Those hands that he had learned 
To clasp in utter trust 

Unfailing, till time turned 

Their tenderness to dust— 


Those hands. . . And now his own, 
Shrivelled and lean and brown 
And trembling, clutched the stone 
As he stood peering down 


Over the parapet 

On waters dark and wild, 
An old, old man—and yet 
A fearful-hearted child. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


TO THE SUN 


LORY be to the sun for hounding me 
From the cool comfort where I strove to be: 
For long I could not or I would not bear 
On the sharp shapes of things his naked stare, 
But slunk back to my chamber; I preferred 
To life and deed the drug of dream and word. 


Praised be the sun, whose keenness on my track 
Caught me at last and pierced my coward back, 
Then found a mirror, and with ruthless eye 
Poured molten crystal from concentred sky 

Into my sight, and by that fiery glass 

Burnt all my harboured fleets of dreams as grass. 


Glory be to the sun for blinding me 

With brightness, that recovering I might see 
More clearly, how if Truth reflected were 
So sharply edged a joy for fiesh to bear 

I might as well confront the fountain-head. 
And I went forth, arisen from the dead, 
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TO THE SUN 


Singing as one whose vision is begun, 

‘Finder and slayer of subterfuge, great sun, 

Riddle me through and through with thy fierce arrow 
So be it thou burn evasion from my marrow, 

And make me feel thy most heart-shattering thrust 
But stings me back to life above the dust.’ 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


THE WICKED FOWLER 


E wicked fowler took his gun 
And beat the world with deadly eye, 
From dawn to dusk and dusk to dawn 
He shot the birds out of the sky; 
Finch, eagle, barn-owl, every one, 
Till his forefinger wore away. 


One cartridge left, one bird to kill 
That sweetlier sang than all the rest 
He stalked with crazy hate until 

He shot it sleeping on its nest, 

And down the fluttering brilliance fell, 
Blood patterning the golden breast. 


But as he mocked and capered by, 

The procreative flames began 

To mate before his frozen eye 

Until the deathless phoenix shone 

And stretched new wings across the sky.— 
He stumbled home blind as a stone. 


PATRIC DICKINSON 


FROM THE TOWER: AYSGARTH SCHOOL 
(To A. A. D.) 


OW eastward from this tower my sight 
Drifting down the morning light, 
With the blue dim-distance fills 
And founders on the Cleveland Hills. 


This tranquillity once fell 

On the hills of Israel 

When David in his vision strode 
By the golden side of God: 


The hill or Ararat withstood 

And shall withstand the bitter flood; 
In every tempest of the dark 

The hill preserves another Ark. 
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Behind me as I stand at gaze 
Walking the high-dreaming ways 
They will never walk again, 
Steal the children of the plain. 


These the wealth, the coinage I 
Have minted, all the world to buy: 
Love and truth, a ransom fee 
Judas and all men to free. 


May they find the stamp I grave 
Outlast the flood’s most bitter wave, 
My superscription clear until 

God walks again the lovely hill. 


PATRIC DICKINSON 


INCOMING 


IGHT?’S quiet tide flows slowly up the steep 
Unfriendly shore of Day; and, stone by stone, 
Hides the hard shingle, where I walked alone, 
Beneath the grey and level seas of sleep. 


High tide at last; no rock nor reef can stem 
The tranquil flood that covers, till to-morrow, 
Their tethered weed of salt and bitter sorrow; 

Lightly, the foam of dreams floats over them. 


RUTH HEDGER 


THE TUNNEL 


FTER the powerful climb, the engine eased 
Sings its glad note, ecstatic rhythm, weaves 

Its high way through the hills, with splendid curves 
Under close skies, till the southward way is closed 
To the eager traveller; so my swift life passes 
To this low doorway in the uptowering land, 
Beneath the waving grass and the quiet wind, 
Unheard while on all sense the darkness presses. 
But while the slow stars shine, the grey light steals; 
The gradient falls, the racing wheels announce 
The sudden burst to the unfamiliar day. 
From the short night of fear, stranger, advance 
To this new land beneath the eternal fells 
And rivers leaping to the rain-washed sea. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 
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PARLIAMENT: LONDON, MAY 1941 


E quiet stones, absorbed from year to year 

Through long debates the very English heart 
Beating beneath the high arched roof. Their part 
To hold and echo voices speaking near 
Of civic life by men who deem it dear 
To leap toward freedom as the greyhounds start, 
To flash to freedom as the swallows dart: 
Grey stones had throbbed to life that knew no fear. 


Down moonbeams rained the scourging vicious Hun, 
In twisted wreck the whole proud past seemed shamed. 
Crashed stone transferred to flesh the echoes heard 

In an aerial cataclysm. Done! 

Then Parliament without its Chamber flamed 

To life in English hearts and England’s word. 


MARIE C. STOPES 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT GRAVES 


By E. C. PETTET 


Yet I was always watchful at my choices 
To change the bad at least for a no worse, 
And I was strict nowhere to stay long. 
; Largesse to the Poor. 


publication of Robert Graves’s Collected Poems some two years ago seems to have 
received comparatively little critical attention. Possibly this may be due to his long 
absence from England; possibly, too, to the fact that his poems never appear nowadays 
in the literary magazines. But, whatever the reason, it is a pity his work is so neglected 
at present, for, setting aside its intrinsic importance, it offers one of the most revealing 
cross-sections of twentieth-century poetry to be found. 

His first poems (Over the Brazier, 1916) are in the Georgian tradition, closely influenced 
by De la Mare. They have little interest or originality, apart from the stimulus of the 
then barely known poetry of Skelton, which produced some fresh experiments in sprung 
rhythm. So too, in spite of the shattering intensity of his own experience, his poems on 
the war were of minor quality,' as he himself recognized by suppressing all of them from 
his Collected Poems. Their nostalgia, hedonistic day-dreams, grief for the loss of friends, 
and descriptions of the waste and physical horror of modern warfare, are all thin and 
ineffectual beside the profound pity of Owen and the precision and passion of Sassoon’s 
blistering attack on militarism. 

But already, by his first post-war poems, Graves was developing, moving away from 
the Georgians to create a significant and original work of his own. His macabre pieces 


1 In spite of the fact that he was the anony- most popular ballad of the last war—Z want to 
mous author of what has been described as the go home. 
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(The Haunted House, Outlaws, Pier Glass, The Ghost, &c.) are less literary and Dela Mareish, 
being a catharsis for the nightmare of horror that arose from his war-neurosis, and 
impressive therefore from their accent of personal anguish and distress. There is, 
particularly in The Witches’ Cauldron and a large group of love poems, a new and intense 
mood of frustration, doubt, disillusionment, restlessness, and lack of direction. Above 
all, if the rural background of his work and the deliberate retreat inte isolation and 
fantasy superficially resemble pre-war Georgianism, he had really outgrown that mode; 
his verse is marked by a new vigour and ascetism, reflected in the bareness and simplicity 
of much of his versification, that distinguishes it sharply from the gentle sensuousness of 
the Georgians: 

This is a wild land, country of my choice, 

With harsh craggy mountain, moor ample and bare. 
Seldom in these acres is heard any voice 

But voice of cold water that runs here and there 

Through rocks and lank heather growing without care. 
No mice in the heath run nor no birds cry : 
For fear of the dark speck that floats in the sky. 


True, not many of his poems of the immediate post-war years have been included in 
the Collected Poems; but they are important, for like the psycho-analytical papers of Freud, 
then beginning to be widely known in England for the first time, their un-Georgian self- 
awareness and self-probing made them a powerful stimulus to that mood of introspection 
that has been such a prominent feature of English poetry for the last twenty years, 

His next group of poems, labelled Mainly 1923-5 in the Collected Poems (1914-26), opens 
up several other clearly defined lines of development. There is little evidence now of the 
war-neurosis that had been such a potent inspiration in his work, while if the astringent, 
cerebral quality of his sensibility is no new characteristic, the content itself now becomes 
for the first time largely metaphysical. Most of all, he is preoccupied with the contra- 
dictions and contraries of human experience and with the search for some synthesis. 
Sometimes, as in poems like The Rainbow and the Sceptic, Witches, Essay on Continuity, 
Knowledge of God, and Alice (the best of this group), these contradictions are resolved in 
an anti-materialist, anti-rationalist, and relativist attitude that obviously derives from 
the ideas of Einstein, whose thought, like that of Freud’s, was becoming part of the 
stock-in-trade of the English intelligentsia at this period. All is a process of Saannieds and 
contradiction, and the rainbow is the symbol of reality: 


Shall Time-the-Present judge Time-past 
Once blotted from its view? 

Each key must vary from the last, 
Because each lock springs new. 


Occasionally, too, this Einsteinian view of the universe and his quest for a synthesis of 
the contraries of human life brings him very close to the standpoint of Christianity. 
‘Though I had ceased to be a Christian’, he writes in his Preface to the Collected Poems, 
‘I was behaving like a Christian.’ Nevertheless, though this religious tendency in his 
work is a significant one since it foreshadows the later development of T. S. Eliot, the 
evidence of certain poems like The Figure Head—an allegory of the passing of a God— 
suggests that it was never very deep. 

Even the poems of these years are not among Graves’s best, and with his usual acute 
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self-discrimination he has omitted most of them from the Collected Poems. ‘Equally mis- 
guided was my recourse to philosophy’, he has written; and certainly in the metaphysical 
poems there is a bald abstraction of language and a lack of intensity that hints he was 
merely wearing his philosophy on his sleeve. One might go further and say that he was 
showing signs of running to seed as a poet. He had outgrown the facile, literary inspired 
verse of his earliest years, while his recovery from the tensions of delayed war-neurosis 
seemed to deprive him of any really compelling source of inspiration.' 

At the same time it must be recognized (for Graves at this period, particularly in his 
critical work, was read far more widely than T. S. Eliot) that these poems exercised a 
most profound formulative influence. Whatever their stumblings and confusions, they 
were at least a live and original force—the work of a poet who had brought the intelli- 
gence back to its rightful place in the poet’s sensibility—even, paradoxically enough, 
when he was condemning the rationalist attitude, and of one who was attempting to 
include in his poetry the most important thought of his time. And if to-day we take this 
intellectual keenness and curiosity of our best poets for granted, we should be as grateful 
to Graves as to the revived metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, Hopkins, and 
T. S. Eliot in his early critical and poetic work. 

The crisis in Graves was continued into Poems 1925-6, which, tangled with conflict and 
frustration, rather regress to the defeatist mood of the earliest post-war years than mark 
any positive advance. The best of a somewhat blighted harvest are Pygmalion to Galatea, 
The Cool Web, and Pure Death, though possibly the most revealing is the rambling, 
blundering satire called Marmoset’s Miscellany. This is both a frank confession of spiritual 
exhaustion and proof that behind Graves’s personal malaise there was a disgust and 
despair at the decadence of contemporary culture and society akin to Eliot’s mood in 
The Waste Land. 

His next volume, Poems 1926-30, can now be seen in perspective as the decisive turning- 
point in his development. Superficially the prevailing temper remains that of the bulk 
of his post-war poetry—uncertainty, disenchantment, unhappiness. Indeed, the first 
poem Thief, if we may stretch its allegory, seems to announce his intention of returning 
to the slave-galley of life for even more gruelling and brutal experience. But actually 
there is a signal transformation; for if his poetic consciousness is still focused on the pain 
of life, he no longer attempts to rebel against that fact, to fling a veil of romance over it, 
or to dissolve it in some brain-spun metaphysical system. He nakedly accepts it (includ- 
ing his own weaknesses and limitations as a poet), recognizing that escape is impossible; 
and his acceptance gives his poetry a new strength, concentration, discipline, and even 
at times serenity. This is the spirit of Saint, Castle, Midway, O Love in Me, It was All Very 
Tidy, arid of Furious Voyage: 

And it has width enough for you, 
This vessel, dead from truck to keel, 
With its ignoble random wheel, 
The blank chart and the surly crew, 


In ballast only due to fetch 

The turning point of wretchedness 
On an uncoasted, featureless 

And barren ocean of blue stretch. 


1 The Challenge (one of the hitherto unpublished pieces included in Collected Poems) may be 
a reflection of this crisis. 
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One section of poems in this volume is something of a throw-back to his metaphysical 
period ; and there are a few experiments in the so-called ‘pure poetry’ vein. Both groups 
have been omitted from the Collected Poems, though they afford another instance of the 
rich diversity of his work for a cross-section of modern poetry. _ 

No less decisive is the transformation of style apparent in Poems 1926-30. For many 
years he had been moving steadily away from the rhymed decorative elegancies of the 
Georgian technique; but now for the first time the whole of his work becomes charac- 
teristically modern in its spareness, flexibility, and stripping away of all ornament to a 
precise concentrated statement. His diction keeps close to the idiom of ordinary speech, 
and, while making only a sparse use of the conventionally ‘poetic’ words rich in vague’ 
associations, is charged with original metaphor; his constructions, if sometimes com- 
pressed, are straightforward and avoid artificial inversions; his rhythms are supple and 
alert, being based on a syllabic accentuation rather than the foot unit; and he is fond 
both of half-rhymes and unrhymed stanzas. Altogether his style has become a perfect 
garment for his poetic experience. 

On his own admittance one of the forces that effected the final stage of this trans- 
formation in his style was the poetry of Laura Riding.‘ Yet while his technique is to 
some extent derivative, it undoubtedly exercised a major (if rather ignored) influence on 
those poets who came into prominence in the early thirties. The early poems of Auden, 
for instance, contain many echoes of Graves that can hardly be accidental. 

Since Poems 1926-30 Graves has produced nothing for general publication except the 
slim Poems 1930-3 and the new work included in the Collected Poems of 1938. Exact or 
full criticism of his latest poetry is not easy since one cannot be sure that all the hitherto 
unpublished poems printed in the Collected Poems belong—as most of them obviously do— 
to a recent date. But in the main it is perhaps true to say that his latest work reveals no 
important departure from the vein of Poems 1926-30. Apart from the deepened note of 
a new love-fulfilment in On Portents, To Whom Else, and Like Snow, his subject-matter is 
still very much the same, while his style with its clean economy of words and vigorous, 
original imagery remains a thing for admiration. Never has he been writing better than 
during the last ten years, and if he is less prolific than of old, lyrics like Time, On Rising 
Early, and Like Snow are as likely as any English poems of the thirties to survive. 

Yet, for all its maturity and rich achievement, his latest work reveals more sharply 
than ever his limitations as a poet. More and more, disgusted with the modern world, 
he has isolated? himself from it to make his poetry exclusively a means of self-fulfilment: 

The view is inward, foolish eye: your rolling 

Flatters the outward scene; 
and while his work may have a wider appeal in serener, more settled times, to-day its 
restricted, cloistral, and self-centred qualities make it only partially satisfying. Indeed, 
he can only keep himself intact by an aloofness and aristocratic arrogance that curtly 
dismisses the thought of an audience as an intrusive encumbrance: 


Know me, have done: I am a clean spirit 
And you for ever flesh. Have done. 


' It is certain that the influence of Laura 2 His brilliant biographies of the Roman 
Riding is to be traced through the changes in Emperors, Claudius, &c., are significant symp- 
the substance of his poetry; but for obvious toms of this tendency to turn away from the 
reasons exact assessment of this influence is modern world. 
impossible at the moment. 
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This egocentricity is a weakness too, in that it has led him to devote far too much time 
to writing poetry on his own poetic development. Sensitively, and at times caustically 
written as are poems like Largesse to the Poor, Being Tall, The Challenge, To the Sovereign 
Muse, they are substitutes for poetry, and do not stand the test of re-reading. After all, 
it is only the fruits of a poet’s experience that can permanently hold us; and a time comes 
when Graves’s continual engrossment in arboriculture exasperates us to such an extent 
that we begin to feel we are always being promised a prize crop that is never produced. 

Yet even that mood should not blind us to the recognition that in his weakness as well 
as his strength he remains strikingly representative of a large part of contemporary 
poetry. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


SHELTER DRAMA 


A NEw enterprise, presumably unique in dramatic history, is growing up in the badly 
bombed areas in the East End of London. This may, for all I know, be happening in 
other towns also, but my particular informant is the young actress who is responsible for 
choosing, casting, and producing a series of plays in London shelters. When I first spoke 
to Miss Jehane Ingram about this scheme it was a plan at the back of her mind; now, 
owing to the help of certain official or semi-official bodies and the interest so kindly 
shown by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, it is not only an active but a growing concern. In 
the last two months the Wharf Players have produced a triple bill at several shelters, a 
half-length play at others, and are setting up companies to rehearse fresh material. 

Their stock-in-trade, I gather, consists of the members of the company, a few movable 
properties, a few costumes which can be hastily put on (in the black-out under a railway 
arch, if necessary) and a trade van in precarious health. The company, properties, and 
costumes voyage from north-west London to the shelter in question, settle themselves 
in the section called by courtesy ‘the stage’, put up some screens, a yard or two of fabric 
or a few sheets of corrugated tin, while they ‘dress’ ‘the stage’ (and themselves), and begin. 
Of course, Mr. Yeats has told us that the N6 plays of Japan can be exquisitely effective 
when played in a drawing-room with a screen or two for curtains or property. But they 
presuppose a somewhat different environment and audience: the problems before the 
Wharf Players are not those of the drawing-room (possibly they are less exacting in the 
long run). 

The audiences vary in size; the larger ones are in the Rest Centres, the smaller ones 
in the actual shelters. There, if they are occupying their bunks, they may be at any 
angle to the stage, usually with their heads pointing towards it and their feet away from 
it. (Jehane Ingram’s description reminded me of a production of The Shadow of a Gunman 
in which I once assisted at a military hospital, where several men who could not be allowed 
to sit up in bed were arranged by an ingenious nurse facing away from the stage with a 
large shaving-mirror apiece.) One would need a strong, innate love of the theatre to 
follow an hour and a half’s performance with ardour under these conditions, while the 
recurrent rumble of trains over a near-by railway arch cut off the dialogue periodically 
and the distant rumble of guns threatened every minute to come nearer. That the 
audiences are enthralled is but one more indication (if indeed one more were needed) 
that the love of drama is one of the most elementary and indestructible parts of the 
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aesthetic instinct that is in every man. ‘Oh, Miss,’ as a member of the audience said, ‘I 
’aven’t forgot meself, like that, not since the Land Mine!’ 

Here is theatre work under some of the most primitive conditions it can ever have 
known. The material used is, of course, the product of high or sophisticated dramatic 
culture, but actor, author, and producer have very few advantages over the medieval 
mime; their audience is as inexperienced as his and subject to far more disturbing dis- 
tractions. The thing that emerges in startling relief is that, given intelligent choice of 
plays, production, and acting, the primitive theatre instinct of the people will make the 
theatre live, no matter what the conditions. 

And one of those conditions, perhaps the most interesting for those who study and 
believe in drama is that some of these audiences had no experience of the theatre at all 
until it came to them in this somewhat inauspicious way. In some districts few of them 
have been much to the cinema and practically none to a play. They break in with com- 
ments and advice to the people on the stage with all the gusto of the Citizen’s Wife in 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle (a thing that I have only once heard happen in a modern 
theatre—at a moment of carefully engineered melodrama in a London Grand Guignol 
production). They plunge, the moment the curtain falls (or, I should say, when the 
corrugated tin is propped up again), into heated disputes about the behaviour of the 
characters. A few of them bear down upon the leading actress to tell her, ‘Ye didn’t 
ought to ’ave treated yer ’usband like that, dearie, really ye didn’t,’ while others gather 
round to defend her, on the ground that “usbands is ’usbands and deserves what they 
gets’. As far as the actors were able to observe in the babel, there was no clear idea in 
the minds of a good part of the audience that the play was fictional, or that the actors 
were playing parts. Presumably there was a vague realization that these people had not 
come from the other end of London to settle their matrimonial difficulties under the 
local railway arch, but presumably also, such disputes, in a slightly different form, are 
one of the staple entertainments of their daily lives and they simply do not see that what 
they have just watched has not actually ‘happened’ in the same way as it happens daily 
down their street. Living without privacy, as do the very poor in all countries, they move 
in a natural atmosphere of drama; their relish for dialogue and situation is acute. But 
nothing in their experience prepared them to regard as make-believe what they have so 
often met in cruder form in actual life. 

‘For the student of the art of drama to watch these experts in the raw matter of drama 
at their first meeting with an art form that has hundreds of years of evolution behind it 
is an experience almost without parallel, and one that could not to-day have been 
obtained under any other circumstances.’ How large a proportion of the medieval 
audiences, whose influence helped to mould the English drama in its earliest phase, were 
unable, in like degree, to draw a clear distinction between the make-believe and the 
actual when they watched the plays their priests produced in the church? And what 
effect does such literal acceptance have upon the development of subject-matter, 
dialogue, and presentation? How much of this attitude survived, and in what proportion 
of the audience besides the Citizen’s Wife, into the Elizabethan period? And in what 
degree is it accountable for some of the characteristic habits of that drama’s technique? 
What vestigial traces, if any, linger in the minds of all of us to the present day, condition- 


* Charlotte Clarke, in her autobiography, and the consequent difficulties experienced 
mentions an audience in Devon in the mid- by her touring-company. The history of the 
eighteenth century that had never seen a play American stage has similar instances. 


if 
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ing our responses in ways that elude our grasp? What, above all, would some of the 
audiences of the present Wharf Players tell us if some of us had time to put to them, in 
suitable form, questions on basic dramatic aesthetics? 

I should like to see all these questions answered. Some of them we could all think out 
for ourselves. But the last, which would prove the most fundamentally significant, can 
only be answered by the people who have been on the spot night after night, through 
raids distant and close, to distract through the time-honoured medium of the drama the 
attention of the citizen of London from the noise of falling bombs. 


UNA. ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. Dramatic Companies and Players. By GERALD EADEs 
BENTLEY. 2 vols. The Clarendon Press. 


One feels bound to begin a review of these two volumes with an expression of gratitude 
to the Clarendon Press for publishing, in spite of present-day difficulties, a work of such 
detailed scholarship by a member of the English Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
To readers of The Year’s Work Mr. G. E. Bentley’s name will be familiar as an assiduous 
and successful investigator in the field of seventeenth-century stage history. He has now 
gathered the fruits of his researches and those of other scholars in these volumes which 
are designed to carry on the history of the English stage from 1616, the terminal date of 
Sir Edmund Chambers’s survey, to the closing of the theatres in 1642. It is sufficient 
commendation of Mr. Bentley’s work to say that it takes its place worthily in line with 
The Mediaeval Stage and The Elizabethan Stage. A close comparison is, however, im- 
possible because Mr. Bentley’s two volumes are, as he tells us, an instalment of his full 
scheme and also because the scope of both Sir Edmund’s works involved consideration 
of matters lying outside the strictly theatrical sphere. But Mr. Bentley follows the example 
of his distinguished predecessor in fortifying his statements by documentary references 
and in making clear on what grounds any of his conjectures are based. 

His first volume traces the history from 1616 to 1642 of eleven theatrical companies. 
Three of these are of Elizabethan origin and among them the King’s Company, formerly 
the Lord Chamberlain’s, holds pride of place, considerably more than one-third of the 
volume being devoted to it as the only company that has a continuous existence through- 
out the period. Its solidarity was largely due to the fact that its two theatres were held in 
joint tenancy by the actors themselves. ‘When other companies broke or changed houses 
or were reorganized, the King’s men played on at the Blackfriars or the Globe.’ Hence 
their fortunes were only temporarily affected by the loss of their star actor Richard 
Burbage, on March 13, 1618/9, or by the closing of theatres during plague periods, 
especially in 1625 and 1630. To relieve their necessities Charles in 1625 made them a 
gift of 100 marks and in 1630 he was even more generous, bestowing on them 100 pounds 
and commanding them to act before him at Hampton Court. Mr. Bentley prints for 
the first time the bill (now in the Folger Shakespeare Library) for plays presented 
before the king from September 30, 1630, to February 21, 1630/1. Ten out of twenty-one 
were by Beaumont and Fletcher as against one by Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Again in 1636—7, when there was another long closure of the theatres owing to 
plague, the king, though he made no gratuity, commanded court performances where 
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Beaumont and Fletcher were still predominant, though Shakespeare was represented by 
Othello and Hamlet. On August 7, 1641, the Lord Chamberlain issued a list of some 
sixty plays which were not to be published without the consent of the King’s men. From 
all the available sources Mr. Bentley infers that their repertory amounted to at least 
200 plays. 

A striking contrast is presented in Mr. Bentley’s pages by the fortunes of the other 
leading Elizabethan company, the Admiral’s men, who were taken after James’s acces- 
sion into the service of Prince Henry and, after his death in 1612, into that of the Elector 
Palatine or Palsgrave. They suffered an irreparable loss in the burning, on December 9, 
1621, of their theatre, the Fortune, ‘the fairest playhouse in this town’, with all their’ 
apparel and play-books. Though it was replaced by the new Fortune, probably in the 
spring of 1623, there is evidence of ‘the Company’s desperate need to replenish their 
repertory’ in the list of fourteen plays licensed to them from July 27, 1623, to November 3, 
1624, of which only one has survived. The closure of their theatre during the 1625 
plague seems to have given them a final blow, and they appear thereafter to none been 
merged in a new company, the King and Queen of Bohemia’s men. 

A third Elizabethan company, the Earl of Worcester’s men, passed into the service 
of Queen Anne. Even this powerful patronage did not secure its prosperity. Its manager, 
Christopher Beeston sought to promote this by transferring it from the Red Bull to the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane which he converted into the Phoenix Theatre in March 1616/7. 


But in a fatal riot on Shrove Tuesday of that year the actors’ apparel and ‘furniture’ 


were cut to pieces and their play-books burnt. On March 2, 1618/9 their patron died, 
and they were dispersed among other companies, though a remnant of them appear to 
have been granted a patent as ‘Players of the Revels’, whose name appears on various 
title-pages. 

Some of the Queen Anne’s men and some of the Lady Elizabeth’s passed under 
Beeston’s management into Queen Henrietta’s company to which Mr. Bentley devotes 
most attention among the eight which are of Stuart origin. But with each of them he 
uses every available source to trace their often shifting personnel and appends an actor- 
list, repertory, and other documentary data. This involves some perhaps unnecessary 
duplication, with the alphabetical dictionary of players which, with various appendices, 
occupies the second volume. But all students of theatrical history will feel indebted to 
Mr. Bentley for this elaborate product of his happy industry. And though much of his 
work is thrown into tabular or encyclopaedic form, in his more narrative passages his 
style is agreeably lucid and vigorous. F. S. BOAS 


YEATS, THE OLD AND THE NEW 
The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By Louis Macnetce. Oxford University Press. 85. 6d. 


Mr. Macneice is to be congratulated. He has written a sound and informative work 
on a subject dear to his North Irish heart.. The spectacle of the West Irishman’s con- 
tinuous appeal to successive generations of readers—a thing rare enough in most poets’ 
lifetimes—has piqued his curiosity to some purpose. Now, when all creeds and shibbo- 
leths are in war’s crucible, he has discovered that the poetry of pylons can be as unreal 
as the poetry of i ivory towers. In Yeats, for him, stands a highly self-specialized figure, 
who at first showed signs, under the influence of aestheticism, of becoming fugitive and 
cloistered, but, under the stress of Ireland’s reaction to the four years’ war, took the 
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modern world, with a difference, boldly as his mark, exchanging Weltschmerz for zest, and 
persisting in the same to the end of his life. 
‘Yeats’ limitations may have prevented him from writing the greatest kind of 
poetry, but they enabled him to write perhaps the best poetry of his time.’ 
That is the central position, and with the complementary suggestion that the system 
Yeats built up in defiance of realism was motivated by the knowledge that he lacked an 
academic education, proves how dispassionate is this poet-critic’s approach. 

He does wisely to stress the importance of the symbolist Villiers de I’Isle Adam and 
his masterpiece Axél (to Finberg’s translation of which Yeats contributed a preface) in 
the poet’s development. Indeed, he might well have said more on this score. Not only 
is Yeats’s aristocratic fetish to be found in that mystical drama—hardly more of the stage 
than Yeats’s own plays, which Mr. Macneice wittily characterizes as charades—but also 
that peculiar acid dismissal of conventionality, in which Yeats so constantly rejoiced. 
I suspect he was early haunted by the single tremendous ‘Non!’ with which so startlingly 
Sara repudiates the veil at the moment of her consecration. For Sara and Axél are 
fanatical individualists, whom a haughty temper projects into what is little short of 
murder, and then to suicide. When Yeats writes of the squirrel ‘No government ap- 
pointed him’, or, of his own imitators, ‘But was there ever dog that praised his fleas?’, he 
is speaking the same hieratic language as the proud Frenchman who wrote ‘As for living, 
our servants will do that for us’. But what Mr. Macneice has fully shown, and deserves 
our thanks for showing, is the essential continuity throughout this poet’s work. The 
later, more starkly spectacular lyrics were composed with the same meticulous care as 
the swooning verses of the nineties. Always the same zest ‘to hit the reader hard with a 
carefully poised word’, a matter often rather of the eye than the ear: in Innisfree (1893) 
‘the bee-loud glade’, in Sailing to Byzantium (1928) ‘the mackerel-crowded seas’; and, in 
his very last things, the studied refrains: 


Like a long-legged fly upon the stream 
His mind moves upon silence 
and 
The ghost of Roger Casement 
Is beating on the door 


where an obvious quotation from The Master-Builder is side-tracked by the substitution 
of the Irish traitor. Similarly the Morrisian use of Ossianic national legends modulated 
almost enharmonically into the presentation of actual Ireland. In 


Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave 


one is present at the actual shifting of the key. Maude Gonne and Robert Gregory, so 
to say, take the place of Maeve and Cuchulain. Mr. Macneice is under no delusions as 
to that Irish background. No poet could strut and twirl his cloak so effectively with 
England for his fancy, for England does not connote to most of us quite the same 
parochial spleens and jealousies; she is far too generalized. Not that Rupert Brooke’s 
‘swimmers into cleanness leaping’ is the ‘bad poetry’ Mr. Macneice thinks it (for Brooke 
was speaking quite sincerely of his own, the public-school, class), but because you 
cannot without affectation identify England with, say, an old flower-seller, or the party 
in the next house but one. Ireland is another matter, and such a proceeding is not only 
legitimate but eminently sane in her case. 
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If you have revisited the town, thin Shade, 
Whether to look upon your monument 

(I wonder if the builder has been paid) .. . 
For they are at their old tricks yet. 

Because a certain degree of pose, of forcing the note, is part of many Irishmen’s 
natural make-up, so, with a Propertian air, could Yeats speak of Dublin, as neither 
Byron nor Shelley could speak of London, making it appear not so much a little place 
as a place where everyone knows everyone else’s business, as is indeed probably the case. 
Here he was much luckier and made better use of his luck than in his use of the national. 
legends. There, through imperfect knowledge, he had not access to the original texts 
with their stark, almost gross, imagery, as when (so I have been told) Deirdre seizes 
her lover by both ears. 

It is probable that what kept the growing generations so loyal to this poet is his asser- 
tion that poetry is always an affirmation of the joy of life: 

The victim’s joy among the holy flame, 

God’s laughter at the shattering of the world. 
Young people all over the world, especially at times like these, feel that, and Mr. Mac- 
neice’s chapter contrasting Yeats with his contemporaries emphasizes the lure of this 
specifically Irish appeal. Par parenthése, it voices the emotions of the present reviewer, 
who spent the violent night of April 16th in a London shelter with this admirable 
estimate of so much vital poetry in one hand. E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Poems Written in Youth. Poems Referring 
to the Period of Childhood. Edited from the manuscripts with textual and 
critical notes by E. pz Sttincourt. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pp. xvi+- 
380. 21s. net. 

This book is described as an ‘instalment’ of a projected complete edition. It ‘aims 
primarily at supplying the reader with a sound text, together with an apparatus criticus 
which will record its development from the earliest existing copy, through its successive 
stages in manuscript and print, till it received its final revision’ ; and, in addition, appen- 
dices contain some thirty ‘poems and fragments which Wordsworth either left in manu- 
script or rejected from his later editions’. Earlier editors have recorded printed variations, 
and even some of the manuscript ones; the main value, therefore, of the present edition 
lies in its use of all the manuscripts and in its explanatory notes. This description of the 
contents of the book, together with the name of the editor, is recommendation enough. 

Of the several lines of thought invited by this volume, there is space only to discuss 
two: Wordsworth as reviser, and.Wordsworth as a poet of poetic diction, of echoes. 

I. Wordsworth did a lot of revising. Professor de Sélincourt writes: ‘It is probable 
that no poet has ever paid more meticulous or prolonged attention to his text’; and 
Wordsworth himself: ‘The labour that I have bestowed on correcting the style according 
to my best judgment . . . no one canestimate. . . . The annoyance of this sort of work is 
that progress bears no proportion to pains.’ These words are scarcely those of a victor: 
they sound almost grumpy, and perhaps betray a sense of frustration. One remembers 
the words of one whose revisions were happier: ‘I writ because it amused me; I corrected 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write.’ Wordsworth was wise in wishing 
to revise early versions which ran as they sometimes did, but the revision desirable was 
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revision which preserved what was good in the old while bringing what was unsatisfactory 
into line with it. Wordsworth’s revisions, however, are rather parallel than progressive, 
Professor de Sélincourt appositely quotes Mrs. Wordsworth, ‘a shrewd judge’, who 
considered that ‘though [some of the revisions] might be right logically, [they] went 
against feeling’. And we are more ready to agree with that than with the editor’s final 
summary: “Taken as a whole his alterations were fully justified; he both clarified and 
condensed, and in revising otiose or inexact phrasing he achieved a closer translation into 
words of the idea and mood which he was striving to convey.’ To confine oneself to 
considering that word mood. It is misleading to suggest that there was one mood, a mood 
imperfectly conveyed in the early version and more perfectly in the late. There are two 
moods. In their ‘stated’ form the two moods sometimes contradict each other flatly. 
The Descriptive Sketches of 1793 ends: 

Renewing, when the rosy summits glow 

At morn, our various journey, sad and slow: 
the 1849 version ends: 

With a light heart our course we may renew, 

The first whose footsteps print the mountain dew; 


and the latest version of the ending of Guilt and Sorrow is the ending of the first stood on 
its head. Moreover, where there is no such flight to the other pole, there is often a dif- 
ference of degree. The final version is always more correct from the point of view of the 
rules of prose syntax—which is no small gain when the original passage was intolerably 
gauche—but its respectability is often a tinkling cymbal beside the outdoor pleasure, 
the brilliance and vigour of the first. Against the sheep-dog ‘barking busy’ amid the 
glittering rocks, we have him ‘loud-barking’. Against the mountain bee humming in 
May’s glad ear we have something about the breeze coming on to gladden April. 
Unlike Keats, whose revisions are done more on the spot, Wordsworth cannot burnish 
the expression of a thought ‘till it shines’ with an equal lustre: he can only tinker or 
substitute a new thought. 

II. Wordsworth, like all other poets, achieves his own way of seeing and saying things 
by means of improving on the way of other poets or by reacting against his own earlier 
mimicry of the way of other poets. Wordsworth, for all his prefaces, usually appears 
as a poet of the former kind: and sometimes as a poet of both kinds in combination. 
Certainly most of the work in this volume is rooted in the poetry of earlier poets. Pro- 
fessor de Sélincourt knows how often Wordsworth echoes Shakespeare and Milton, 
but not how often he echoes the crowded poets of the eighteenth century. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Shakespeare. By Mark Van Doren. With a foreword by Sir HucH WALPOLE. 
George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


This book is a stimulating and delightful running commentary on the plays of Shake- 
speare. The first impression made by it is the great enjoyment of the writer in his sub- 
ject, and his power to make one share it. While we read his book we live with him in the 
world that Shakespeare made and peopled—and ‘once there’—to borrow from Mr. Van 
Doren himself ‘we are enclosed and absorbed in its particulars’. 

This is the charm of the book. Readers who come to it for new theories on the true 
significance of some of the eternal problems of the plays or their relation to contem- 
porary conditions, political, social, or dramatic, will find little to satisfy their curiosity. 
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Mr. Van Doren is concerned only with ‘explanations which a whole heart, and a free 
mind abundantly supply’. In other words the discernment and interpretation here to 
which we respond spring from love and admiration of the plays as they have come down 
to us. Readers will have their own preferences as to which plays he has best interpreted. 
The late Sir Hugh Walpole in his brief foreword finds the writer at his best on Macbeth and 
King Lear and some of the less familiar plays. His Hamlet disappointed him. And yet 
Mr. Van Doren has some good things to say about Hamlet himself, ‘the plexus of so much 
humanity—the mirror in which so many other minds are mirrored’ and in whose 
character the whole play is implicit—suggesting that he shares Brandes’s view that into 
Hamlet Shakespeare has put more of himself than into any other of his creations, and, ° 
as Professor Dover Wilson says, loved him more. 

To the present writer perhaps the criticism of As You Like It is the freshest and 

most original, but the commentary on every one of the plays is enlivened by some acute 
observation, some stroke of wit or touch of imagination. To take two examples at 
random: of Richard II Mr. Van Doren writes ‘It sings in its own darkness, listening 
sweetly to itself’-—and of Falstaff, “This great boulder is balanced lightly on the earth, 
and can be tipped with the lightest touch. He cannot be overturned.’ A feature of the 
book is the close and watchful attention it pays to the progress and development of 
Shakespeare’s mind—tracing through various characters in the plays the growth and 
ripening of changes in his own attitude towards existence, and in his criticism of life. 
' But perhaps its dominating characteristic is a sleepless consciousness of the great 
poet in Shakespeare. A poet himself, the splendours of Shakespeare’s firmament are ever 
present with Mr. Van Doren, and this necessarily short review must not close without 
some allusion to the writer’s interpretation of the Sonnets with which the book opens. 

In Mr. Van Doren’s view the greater Sonnets are ‘not finally love poems, but poems 
about the world, and existence’. There is much to be said for this view, but does the 
poetry, as Mr. Van Doren contends, always ‘die at the closing couplet’, except in the 
case of Sonnet 71 (‘No longer mourn for me when I am dead’) which, he admits, main- 
tains its music to the end? What about Sonnet 66, where Hamlet seems to be speak- 
ing (“Tired with all these for restful death I cry’)? Does not the closing couplet here 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone 
Save that to die, I leave my love alone 


convey the thrill of a lover’s message, making us sweetly aware that behind this pitiful 
enumeration of sorrow ‘the thought of thee (whoever ‘thee’ may be) lurks hidden yet 


bright”? 


Mr. Van Doren has written a most companionable book to go with every man who 
loves his Shakespeare. GEORGE COOKSON 


Friends of a Lifetime. Letters to Sydney Carlyle Cockerell. Selected by VioLa 
MEyNELL. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 

This is a delicious salad, and Miss Meynell must have enjoyed selecting the ingredients 
from so rich a garden. No one else’s salad is ever quite right, of course. In this there is 
a head of raw purple broccoli which poisons me, and I long for more and yet more of 
those palatable spring onions, the letters of Charles Ricketts. But the range of Sir 
Sydney Cockerell’s correspondents is wide enough to provide some intimate satisfaction 
for every reader, a sight of one of his own heroes, an interesting new acquaintance, or 
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the answer to some perplexing question. Some will envy Sir Sydney the early pilgrim- 
ages to Brantwood, or the later visit to Tolstoy: Max Gate for me. Mrs. Hardy’s letters, 
which reveal a rare personality with a delicate sense of humour, supply what is missing 
in the Life of Hardy. Poor little. Charlotte Mew, a surprise to Mrs. Hardy and not ‘his 
type of woman at all’, though he was so kind to her, makes a pathetic appearance in 
letters which have much of the fascination and also the elusive quality of her verse. She 
gets a Civil List pension on the strength of her slender output, though Hardy agrees with 
Wilfred Blunt’s analysis of her poems, poignant as they are. Hardy would not listen to 
Wuthering Heights. ‘He says that he has read parts of it and dislikes it intensely, for its 
unrelieved ugliness.’ Here, I exclaimed, is justification for one of my'blind spots. No 
admirer of Jude the Obscure can say that Hardy shrinks from ugliness, but it is fused and 
exalted by his own apprehension of it: in Wuthering Heights the ugliness remains savage, 
crude, and only excites horror. Tolstoy, by the way, disliked Shakespeare because he 
introduced peasants only to make fun of them, but said of Dickens—‘All his characters 
are my personal friends. I am constantly comparing them with living persons, and living 
persons with them.’ 

There are several other women among Sir Sydney’s correspondents. Lady Burne- 
Jones and Mrs. Morris write to him as an old and trusted friend: May Morris explains 
that she has allowed Bernard Shaw to have his say on their early personal relations 
‘because it is now to me all as a story out of another world’. 

Single letters, Cunninghame Graham’s, for instance, about Ouida, the most un- 
expected of Sir Sydney’s friends, who seems like a reincarnation of Dickens’s Miss 
Havisham, form useful links with the rest. Among the more voluminous correspon- 
dents Philip Webb stands out for me. In his youth a diner-out tailored by Poole, later 
the fellow-worker of William Morris and architect of that period-piece, the Red House 
at Bexley, he retired to Wilfred Blunt’s cottage in Worth Forest for his courageous 
fight with a mortal illness, and found constant solace in Sir Sydney’s letters and visits. 

The feature common to all these letters is some expression of gratitude to their 
recipient for a rare and delightful present, or for some service rendered to the writer 
or to some person in whom he is interested. Sir Sydney’s friendships have been many 
and various but he has earned every one of them. MONA WILSON 


POEMS IRISH AND ENGLISH 


Collected Poems. By Szumas O’Sututvan. Dublin: The Orwell Press. 10s. 6d. 
Apollyon. By Rostrevor Hamitton. William Heinemann. 35. 6d. 


Seumas O’Sullivan, the editor of The Dublin Magazine and the most noted bookman 
of Ireland, has just collected (with a few omissions) his poems of thirty-five years. Fora 
long time he has had a high reputation as a literary driving force and shepherd of the 
younger Irish poets (and for the various debts Irish literature owes him he was recently 
awarded the title of Doctor by Trinity College), but his claims as a poet have been some- 
what overshadowed, though certain of his lyrics which have recurrently appeared in 
modern anthologies have sent pleased or curious people groping in local libraries after 
volumes of poems which they generally could not find. Save for one small collected 
edition published a long time ago, most of his accessory verse has been confined to these 
anthologies and about a dozen tiny volumes issued in limited editions, sold sparingly, 
and distributed among special admirers and personal friends. But now we have most of 
his output in bulk. 


a 
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Here are the Celtic Twilight hues and wavering rhythms of the Irish literary Renais- 
sance and its emphasis upon Fairyland. But there is also, here and there, more than a 
hint of something which sounds peculiarly Elizabethan or Victorian, or a fusion of the 
two, particularly in the texture of the verse, while the French Parnassians seem also to 
have touched him—though his few verse translations are not from Verlaine, as one 
would have expected. 

Some of Seumas O’Sullivan’s themes are a little unusual, and one of them—people 
and Dublin streets—seems to have impressed and influenced James Stephens, for he 
preceded him in the writing of a type of human poetry which was foreign to the Celtic 
Twilight. He may also have influenced or well impressed the early ‘Georgians’, for: 
in his first three volumes (which preceded most of theirs) the pastoral atmosphere is 
often very prominent and the note unmistakable. Prominent, too, are his love lyrics, 
which almost tell a story, if a disjointed one. 

With the exception of A Piper his best lyrics are probably not those admired by the 
anthologists. It is regrettable that The Earth Lover, At the Lodge, the bitter little thing To 
a Poet, and The Dancer are not better known. But Seumas O’Sullivan is a very elusive 
poet. A great deal of his verse sounds as if whispered from behind a curtain, while its 
frequent metrical subtlety and adroitness only help to strengthen his aloofness. The 
accusation of ‘facile’ brought against some of it is misleading. Rather does it seem over- 
worked, as if continually rewritten till all traces of sensationalism had been eliminated. 
Or as if built up slowly out of a mood, the lyric written somewhat arduously and 
thriftily round a couple of lines which had come swiftly. At any rate the effect is one of 
studied ease rather than facile ease. Seumas O’Sullivan has always aimed at lucidity and 
faultless sentence-construction—but a Parnassian lucidity, one which communicates by 
suggestion nearly as much as by anything else. (How strange that Yeats should have 
omitted him from his Oxford Book of Modern Verse!) 

But some of the verse sounds dated. Stanzas and lines which in their time must have 
seemed very fresh and original now sound too conventional; but his frequent habit of 
making use of worn-out epithets and substantives found its partial justification in much 
of the verse of his intimate friend A. E., who laid more stress upon content than verbal 
sensation or newness of phraseology, and used any kind of good word (however thread- 
bare it had become) so long as it gave his meaning exactly and had Irish or personal 
atmosphere. 

There is little in common between Seumas O’Sullivan and G. Rostrevor Hamilton, for 
one is as Irish as the other is English. The chief fault of Mr. Hamilton’s verse has always 
been a negative one—lack of vibrancy or sensation. Intellectually charged, religious, 
sometimes very profound, highly competent in construction, the bulk of it has too often 
inclined to be somewhat dull and heavy or lacking in alertness. But there occur from 
time to time astonishing exceptions (chiefly in Mr. Hamilton’s longer verse) and the 
initial poem of his new book Apollyon (sub-titled ‘and other poems of 1940’) is not merely 
the best poem of his I have yet read, but quite certainly among the best half-dozen war 
poems of this war, and perhaps even the first or second in position. 


How shall unsainted John 
Fight that Apollyon, 
William the plain man 
And Frank the sane man 
His fire-darts parry? 
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How shall we decent men, 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, 

Firm though our will, 

Fortitude, skill, 
Hope to cope with and overthrow 

A maniac foe... . 


So does it begin; and we read it to the end in a bright mood of pleasure and expec- 
tancy, never deluded or disappointed, and impressed by its high spiritual content and 
atmosphere—timeless and unnarrowed. HERBERT PALMER 


Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. Butter. Cambridge University Press. 215. 


Dr. Butler has with scholarly care put together a skeleton account of the multitudinous 
facts unified in the life and writings of Rilke. The study is, however, impaired by a 
personal disapproval of the man and a certain colour-blindness to the subject-matter of 
his work. 

It is hard to reconcile a contempt for the man with a just estimate of what he has 
written. Dr. Butler has, however, a high standard of critical equity; it is a defect of 
temperament which flaws her evaluation. 

Poetry may rise through any or all of three springs, classical, romantic, or meta- 
physical. With poetry of the first two kinds Dr. Butler is at home; with the meta- 
physical it becomes evident that she can only deal with the assistance of the tentative 
measuring rod of psycho-analysis, or a staff cut, dried, and polished from some cultivated 
offshoot of the Golden Bough. Thus the whole web of Rilke’s desire for self-loss, for 
interior solitude, for the knowledge of a love neither possessive nor possessed, for the 
unison of perceiver and perceived, is to her rational mind ‘meaningless’, at worst 
‘emotional impotence’, at best ‘a one-man dream’; to be praised only as ‘wizardry’, 
‘magic’, ‘pure poetry’. But ‘magic’ depends for its power upon something present in the 
psyche of the ‘bewitched’ as well as that of the wizard, nor is ‘pure’ poetry isolated from 
human feeling, experience, and echoing association. It must, if it is to live in the minds 
of men, send its roots down into some profundity of being whence their sap also rises. 
The images, ideas, contradictions which flash up into its words may seem to the analytic 
brain as arbitrary and fantastic as the shapes of luminous fish brought from the dark 
unfathomed depths of the sea; but they are known in splendour to other levels of percep- 
tion. Hence that ‘enchantment’ to which Dr. Butler bears an almost unwilling witness. 

From many points of view this book is abundantly interesting to readers already 
familiar with Rilke’s work, but for those who are not, and yet are naturally conditioned 
to feel and respond to his peculiar genius it is hardly a satisfactory introduction. 


RENEE HAYNES 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Psychology of English. By Marcaret M. Bryant and JANET RANKIN AIKEN. New 
York: Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. x+-230. 
English price, 16s. 6d. 


In a lecture at Oxford, Jespersen once remarked of the sentence ‘It wasn’t me that did 
it’ that it was perfectly correct though ‘not recognized by stickling grammarians’. This 
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book is written in something like that spirit. It is a little too pompous (as learned 
American books are apt to appear to English readers), speaking of itself as written in 
the modern tradition of uncertainty. But its writers have collected well, and thought well 
about their collections. Those who are interested in interpreting the growth of spoken 
and written English and the causes of that growth will find this book informative, enter- 
taining, and provocative. The authors’ knowledge of the history of English is lively 
and sound (though the Old English plural of brdder was never bréder: see p. 118). The 
aim of the book is stated as follows: 
‘, .. we have attempted to show that English has in general developed along lines 
determined by the human characteristics of the eager, lazy, undecided, arbitrary, 
‘ partial, modest, and arrogant persons who have spoken and written the language 
during the many centuries which have gone to its making.’ (p. 216.) 
And the authors see in the permanently active factors which have modified English a 
reason to believe that Bradley was wrong in his contention that English had reached the 
limit of simplification. The authors believe that this simplification is still in progress. 
For instance: 

‘Such a sentence as You was mistaken about that is called illiterate [in a recent survey 
of usage]; and yet it is simply an extension of the form was used in J was, he was, it was, 
and so forth, to the second person pronoun, which like these others is singular in 
number. Illiterate speakers, with their leaning towards consistency, try to simplify 
the past of to be by using was for all persons, or, less frequently, by using were for all 
persons (He were walking down the street). The English language does not need both 
was and were in the past; one form would be sufficient. May it not be that consistency 
is desirable here, even when it leads away from traditional practices?’ (pp. 64-5.) 


Direct English. By M. M. Lewis and A. H. Stewart. Book Three. Ginn and Co. 
Ltd. Pp. 144. 2s. 6d. 


Lucky will be the teacher and the taught who find themselves in the possession of this 
book. By direct English the authors mean something like intelligence-and-the-capacity- 
to-express-its-findings-without-fuss. For the book takes the form of excerpts from an 
imaginary newspaper and proceeds on opposite pages to search the pupils’ understanding 
of what is read or of what is scrutinized (the point sometimes lies in the illustrations) 
and his capacity to advance along similar lines for himself. The value of the book is 
that the classroom comes to look like the home that takes in a newspaper, and the home 
that takes in a newspaper like the classroom which studies that ‘jolly book that we’ve 
got for Mr. ’s lessons’. The book stimulates an interest which does not close with the 
knell of the change-of-lessons bell. 


Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary. By Ancurpatp Hart. Hutchinson’s Scientific 
and Technical Publications. Pp. 142. 55. net. 


This book is intended to arouse interest in good dictionaries and so to be educational 
in a wider sense than the school content of that term. Indeed one of the inducements 
rightly offered by Mr. Hart is that ‘a man’s financial success is closely connected with 
the size of his vocabulary’. (Perhaps this is why the price of the book appears excessive.) 
Mr. Hart has compiled a useful book and those who master its contents will find that 
they have been neither bored nor overworked and that they have something solid to 
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show for their labours. But, since there are enough ‘hard’ words which mean something 
worth while, it seems a pity that the student is put through such arid tests as stating the 
meaning of rugose or Barmecide feast. 


Spoken English. Its practice in Schools and Training Colleges. Edited by J. Compton. 
Methuen and Co. Ltd. Pp. xii+240. 6s. net. 

This book is the work of eighteen collaborators and the sections of the subject treated 
are almost as numerous. They include, beside the themes implied in the title, The 
Voice in Speech and Song, The Speaking of Verse (by L. A. G. Strong), Choral Speech, Speech and 
Movement, Reading Aloud, Dialect Difficulties, Disorders of Speech and Relaxation. These 
chapters are written by specialists for non-specialist teachers. They are free from 
fanatical enthusiasm, for the writers all believe that they have something to say which 
has value as common sense. The assumptions behind the book as a whole are well put 
by Clarissa Bell in her preface. As a history of the place relegated to English speech by 
schoolmasters it does not pretend to be final, but interesting sources are quoted and the 
contention is amply proved that speech is as vital an educational problem as writing. 
A book such as this shows that excellent principles are stored ready to hand when the 
Board of Education gives to the whole subject the official place it deserves. If the time- 
table does not yet set aside special hours for speech-training, those teachers of English 
who read this book and who are therefore fully aware of the importance of speech- 
training, will no doubt quietly arrange that some of their English lessons proceed on the 
lines suggested here. Whatever their needs, they will find them reckoned with in some 
section of this book or in some book included in the ample bibliography. 


We regret that in our notice in the last number of Exercises in Comprehension in English 
by W. D. Wall, London University Tutorial Press Ltd., the price of the book was given 
as 2s. 6d. instead of 15. 6d. Ed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

As one who in practice has paid a perhaps extravagant attention to the metrical form 
of Englisk verse, I was deeply interested by Mr. Laurence Binyon’s masterly article on 
terza rima, and Mr. Herbert Palmer’s comments thereon. Without pretending to the 
former’s knowledge of Dante I should be inclined to argue that enjambment (i.e. the 
carrying of the sentence without a stop from the third line of one tercet to the first line 
of the next) is commoner in Dante than one might glean from that article. Just as 
Propertius in his early elegiacs uses the trisyllable and quadrisyllable to end the penta- 
meter, and gradually grows more sparing of them, so that in his fourth book we find the 
Ovidian dissyllable almost invariable, so there are far more enjambments (of the sort em- 
ployed by Shelley and Byron) in the Inferno than the Paradiso: there is one in the first 
Canto, at 1. 39: 


quando I’amor divino 
mosse da prima quelle cose belle; 
and the second Canto opens flagrantly (1. 3) with 
ed io sol uno 
m’apparechiava a sostener la guerra. 
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In Canto xxxiv (139 lines) there are five enjambments of this sort (ll. 30, 78, 114, 129, 
135). Even in the Paradiso one comes across (xxv, 1. go) 


Dell’ anime che Dio s’ha fatte amiche 

Dice Isaia. 
With regard to ‘the great paucity of “feminine” rhymes in English’, it appears to me 
that without forcing, as Mr. Palmer seems to do, oftava rima into a sort of ersatz terza 
rima, a not indelicate effect can be obtained by the alternation of masculine and feminine 
rhymes, in short pieces, the terza rima scheme remaining as strict as Mr. Binyon desires. 
As Mr. Palmer has set the example of a maker crying his own wares, I may perhaps be 
forgiven for illustrating my point from a series of poems in progress, all written in this 
noble measure, pointing out that The Dragon-Fly, printed (for reasons of space) continu- 
ously in The Times Literary Supplement (May 3, 1941) will be found a longer example of 
the same treatment of it. I have thought about terza rima since 1933; some ‘enjambed’ 
specimens are in New Symphonies, published in that year. 


GARDEN IN WINTER 


Enter, Friend Reader, into a small garden, 
Nor feel deceived if you should know the spot, 
But grant a humble guide your ready pardon. 


It is a human, no seraphic plot; 
The aconites are the sole blossoms flowering, 
And in their yellow you will scarce be hot. 


A plum-tree this, with ragged branch embowering 
The empty rustic seat; that was a rose; 
Laburnum there, that hangs so limply cowering. 


No snowdrop, none, no squill, no crocus glows. 
It will not be resplendent till the summer; 
Ah! through it now the year’s worst north-wind blows. 


Then will red-admiral be a frequent comer, 
Then dragon-fly will skim the iris-pond, 
Nor lack the hollyhock a nuzzling hummer. 


Made certain this by no indentured bond, 
Yet everywhere the signature attesting! 
For herein credence is not foolish-fond. 


Even such a garden the bare soul unresting; 
Itself it cannot help, it has no power; 
Yet over it will jocund birds be nesting: 


If His the love, ours surely is the flower. 


May I, Sir, in conclusion, as member of a younger generation of poets than Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, express my gratitude for his rendering of Dante into the original measure? 
Yours faithfully, 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

The new anthology entitled Fifteen Poets published by the Oxford University Press, 
and so admirably representative of the poets included in its scope, set me reading my 
Tennyson again. 

Incidentally I had just before been reading the XVth Idyll of Theocritus (The Women 
at the Adonis Festival) which was very close to Tennyson’s heart. 

tropdupeot ramnres dvw padaxwrepot gave him the phrase ‘softer than sleep’ in 
the description of ‘An English Home’ in the Palace of Art, and in Love and Duty in the 
line “The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good’, he is obviously remembering 
(as his son has pointed out in his notes on the poem) 

paxdpwv “Qpar pirat, wroBewai 

Epxovrat mdvrecat Bporois aiel 
So when I turned to Enoch Arden I could not help wondering whether when he wrote 
‘Because things seen are mightier than things heard’—he was not also aula of 
yet another line in the same Idyll where Gorgo says:— 

dv dv eles Boica 7d 7H py 
Or is this overstraining things? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully 
Cc. A. C. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


As there has been only a very small entry for the Essay Competition it has been decided 
to keep the competition open until the Autumn Number. 

Though three of the essays received reach a commendable standard, no prize will be 
awarded until the autumn entry has also been considered. 

Essays must reach the Editor not later than October 15 and competitors are requested, besides 
stating their age, to write on only one side of the paper. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue Annual Meeting was held at St. Ermin’s Restaurant, Westminster, at 12.30 p.m. 
on Saturday, June 7, Mr. Nowell Smith presiding. 

Mr. Nowell Smith, after a brief reference to the Report of the Executive Committee 
which had pointed out the financial difficulties which confronted the Association, mainly 
owing to the shrinkage of members as a result of the war, appealed to all members to do 
their best to enrol new members from among their friends and acquaintances. 

Speaking of the magazine English he much regretted that, for the present, its size had 
to be cut down in order to save money. After alluding to the great loss the Association 
had sustained by the premature death of Sir Hugh Walpole he warmly welcomed the 
suggestion made by the College English Association of America that their members 
should be encouraged to become members of our Association. There were great possi- 
bilities in this link with America. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Instructor Rear-Admiral Hall, then presented the Financial 
Report. In spite of the economies that had been effected, expenditure in the past year 
had exceeded income by £307. Further economies were being made, but it was vital 
to increase the membership to ensure a sound financial position for the future. 
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Dr. F. S. Boas congratulated the Association on keeping the flag flying in spite of the 
difficulties of the time. He was glad to announce that The Year’s Work in English was to 
be continued. 

After making a sympathetic reference to the death of Sir Hugh Walpole, with whom 
he had been associated in a great many ways, he spoke of the link with the College 
Association of America which might lead to help and support in various ways. 

The adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet, having been moved by Mr. Whit- 
bread and seconded by Mrs. F. S. Boas, was put to the meeting by the Chairman and 
carried unanimously. 


The Chairman, after paying tribute to his distinction in the world of letters, then. 


proposed that Professor G. S. Gordon, M.A., D.C.L., President of Magdalen College 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, be elected President of the Association 
for the year 1942. The proposal was carried unanimously. 

The election of Viscount Samuel as a Vice-President of the Association having been 
carried unanimously, the Chairman recommended to the meeting that, in view of the 
special conditions of the times, the Honorary Officers and the Executive Committee 
should continue to exercise their functions for the duration of the war. This recom- 
‘ mendation was adopted and the meeting ended at 1.5 p.m. after warm tributes had been 
paid by Dr. F. S. Boas and Mr. Nowell Smith to the splendid way Mrs. Fielding had 
carried on her work for the Association, in circumstances of great difficulty and, indeed, 
‘danger. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Held at St. Ermin’s Restaurant on Saturday, June 7, the Right Honourable The 
Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., D.C.L., presiding. 

Lord Samuel after expressing his sense of the honour done him by the Association in 
electing him as President for the year said that it must be a source of satisfaction and 
encouragement to the Officers and Committee of the Association that there should be 
so many present at the luncheon in the difficult days in which we are living. In wel- 
coming the guests, Mr. Harold Nicolson and Sir Stephen Gaselee, he paid tribute to 
their distinction in the field of literature. 

Mr. Nicolson had probably written more and better English than anyone in the room. 
Since leaving the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service he had devoted himself to 
various forms of literature and his Foreign Office experience had given him the themes 
for some of his most charming books. 

Sir Stephen Gaselee had also close diplomatic connexions, having been for twenty 
years Librarian of the Foreign Office, and among his many books, which included 
learned works on the Classics, he had written on the language of diplomacy. Lately he 
had been President of the Classical Association, but his crowning distinction was that 
he had risen to the post of honorary vintner of the Omar Khayyam Club, where his 
judgement and taste in the selection of wines were of approved excellence—but, unlike 
his speeches, the wines of his choice were never sparkling, and usually dry. 

Sir Stephen Gaselee in acknowledging the toast of the Guests said how much they 
appreciated the honour done them to-day. : 

Referring to the Classical Association of which he had had the honour of being 
President he regarded it as in no way a rival to the English Association, rather the two 
were supplementary and complementary to each other. In his youth, he confessed, he 
had never had an English lesson. He got his English through the Classics, that was the 
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way then. In conclusion he said that it had been his professional duty in the last few 
months to report the encouraging fact that the American College Association had taken 
a great interest in the English Association’s work, and was obviously prepared to do 
something substantial to help it. Just as the American Libraries are extending their 
sympathy to the bombed Libraries of England and were going to help to restore them, 
so, as he believed, the American College Association was going to try and work in 
co-operation with the English Association to its advantage. The lively wave of sympathy 
coming to us from across the Atlantic was a wonderful encouragement in these difficult 
days. 

Mr. Nowell Smith after thanking Sir Stephen Gaselee for the help he had given the 
Association in their contact with America, proposed the health of the President who 
was certainly one of a distinguished line of Presidents who had been statesmen as well 
as men of letters and scholars—and to these distinctions Lord Samuel added a great 
gift of oratory. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At 3 p.m. the President, The Right Honourable The Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., D.C.L., 
delivered his address in the same room in which the luncheon had taken place. The 
Chair was taken by the Honourable Harold Nicolson. 

The President’s Address, which is entitled Style, will be published by the Oxford 
University Press and will be issued with this number to all members. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Tue deaths of Sir Hugh Walpole and Mr. Easton S. Valentine are grievous losses to the 
Association. 

Of Sir Hugh Walpole Dr. F. S. Boas writes: 

‘Sir Hugh Walpole had been Chairman of the English Association Committee from 
1930 to 1932 and had collected volume XVIII of Essays and Studies. I hoped that he 
would one day be our President when, I feel sure, he would have given us a memorable 
address. In none of the obituary notices that I have seen has reference been made to 
his striking powers as a lecturer and speaker of which I had experience on many diverse 
occasions. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the Malvern Theatrical Festival at which, 
after his return from a visit to U.S.A., he gave one of the most interesting of the series of 
tea-time talks. As a former pupil of King’s School, Canterbury, he unveiled (in a torrent 
of rain) the completed Marlowe Memorial and afterwards delivered an address on the 
dramatist in the School Hall. He was equally at home in a full-dress lecture, without a 
single note, on the modern novel to a crowded gathering of women, and in the opening 
of a London secondary school library with reminiscences of his boyhood’s reading. 

‘On one occasion I had, in a sense, to act as his deputy. He was due to give a lecture 
to the Royal Society of Literature, when he was suddenly called away to Edinburgh by . 
his father’s death. It fell to me at a moment’s notice to read the lecture, fortunately 
already in printed proof, to the large audience that had already assembled to hear it. 
On June 5, 1940, he took the Chair at a centenary lecture at the Royal Society of Arts 
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on Thomas Hardy. As he went out he condoled with me for having so often to sit under 
him! I could not foresee that this would be for the last time. The English Association 
has a full part in the mourning for his premature loss.’ 

Mr. Easton S. Valentine was a prime mover in the foundation of our Association and 
we print below a tribute to him which we have received from a member of the Scottish 
Branch with which he was so intimately connected. 


Our readers may be interested to know that the Oxford University Press has pur- 
chased all rights in the Home University Library and became its publishers on April 1, 
1941. The famous series includes many masterly monographs—some of the best of them 
contributed by members of the Association. The Press intends to add new volumes to 
the series. 


We acknowledge with thanks the full text of the Presidential address given by Pro- 
fessor Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University, at the first English 
Conference held at Lucknow on December 19, 1940. A part of the address deals with 
the influence of English literature on modern Indian writers, and the extraordinary 
mastery of our language that many of them have acquired, a mastery which is well 
exemplified by the address of which we write. We hope that Professor Amaranatha Jha 
will send some more copies to England for the benefit of our readers. 


On Saturday April 26, with Mr. Nowell Smith in the Chair, the Rev. M. R. Ridley, 
whose work especially in editing Shakespeare is well known, gave a charming talk to an 
audience of above fifty at the St. Ermin’s Restaurant, Westminster. His subject was 
described as ‘Word Making and Sense Spotting’, and his advice to readers to make sure 
that they were taking words in the sense they bore at the time they were written was 
given with an informality and a number of amusing illustrations which delighted his 
audience. 


MR. EASTON S. VALENTINE 


By the death of Mr. Easton S. Valentine in September 1940 the English Association has 
lost the prime mover in its foundation and one of its most devoted members. At the time 
of the founding of the Association Mr. Valentine was head of the English Department of 
Dundee High School and external examiner in English in the Universities of Glasgow 
and St. Andrews, and he became convinced of the need for a National Association of 
students of English following the example of their colleagues in Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, History, Geography, Science, Art, &c. Accordingly he circulated 
to prominent students of English an appeal for co-operation in forming an Association 
for the teaching of English. In this appeal he stated, ‘What is wanted is the constant 
force of a strong Association, a Union whose chief raison d’étre would be the dissemination 
of right ideas on the teaching of English’. Encouraging replies were received from a 
number of distinguished English scholars. 

He then began to organize the projected Association and for this purpose entered into 
communication with the leading authorities on teaching English throughout the kingdom. 
He had the advantage of the experience and active co-operation of a number of teachers, 
notably Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead of Liverpool and Mr. John Inch Low in Scotland. The 
outcome of these efforts was that, at a meeting held in April 1906 under the Chairman- 
ship of Sidney Lee at the University of London, it was resolved to form an Association 
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‘to foster and develop the study of English as an essential element in the national 
education’. 

Although primarily intended to stimulate the teaching of English in schools and 
colleges and to obtain increased recognition of its importance, the new Association from 
the beginning attracted, and continues to attract, to its membership a much wider 
circle of lovers of our literature in many walks of life. 

The Scottish Branch, which embraced a number of Centres, was formed in September 
1906, and branches were formed in many parts of England and across the sea, with a 
Central Executive situated in London. For several years Mr. Valentine acted as Treasurer 
of the Association, and he was Treasurer of the Scottish Branch from its inauguration 
until his death. 

In 1929 the Executive Committee elected him an Honorary Life Member of the 
Association as a ‘small appreciation of the very great services he rendered in the founding 
of the Association and had continued to render in connexion with the Scottish Branches’, 
It is worth recalling that Sir Henry Newbolt, in an address in Glasgow, 1928, while he 
was President of the Association, made a cordial acknowledgement of the value of 
Mr. Valentine’s work in its foundation. 

His loss is deeply regretted by the Scottish Branch with which he was so long and 
intimately connected. At a recent meeting of the Council of the Branch warm tributes 
were paid to his memory and to the services he had rendered. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this number: 
HULL 

November 23, 1940. At a joint meeting with the Historical Association, Professor Gill 
of University College, Hull, lectured on the History of Printing. 

February 20, 1941. Miss Peet gave a talk on Henry Bradley and the Oxford Dictionary. 

March 13, Professor Vines on Popular Songs of the Eighteenth Century. 

The following officials have been elected: Chairman, Professor Vines; Secretary, Mrs. 
Espinasse; Treasurer, Miss E. Peet; Committee, Miss A. Cuming, Miss H. D. Pearson, 
Miss E. Robinson. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 

Report of September Meeting. 1940. Fourteen members were present on September 30 
to hear Mr. Frank Wilmot speak on ‘George Meredith, Novelist and Poet’. In a general 
survey of his work he emphasized the human qualities of his books and his wonderful 
insight into character. The discussion that followed centred round the survival value of 
the older English novelists. 

Report of October Meeting. 1940. Some twenty members were present on October 28 
to hear Dr. R. T. Sussex speak on the novels of Dostoievsky. After a brief account of the 
writer’s life and background he reviewed the main novels, and their influence in teaching 
a creed of humility and redemption through suffering. 
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Report of November Meeting. 1940. Sixteen members were present on November 25 to 
hear Mr. Arthur Davies speak on T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion. A good discussion 
followed the speaker’s careful and acute analysis of the drama and the difficult problems 
it presents for the audience as well as the actors. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on April 18, 1941, when three speakers led a 
discussion on the teaching of English. There was much spirited discussion on the 
tyranny of Examinations, the need for drastic reforms in the teaching of English in 
schools, and for more training in oral speech and more time for general reading for 
teachers in training. The retiring office bearers were all re-elected for 1941. 


SYDNEY 


Mr. R. G. Howarth after thanking English for its review of the first number of Southerly 
in Number 15 (Autumn 1940) informs us that the years for the reports of their meet- 
ings were wrongly given us and should read 1938 and 1939, not 1939 and 1940 as printed 
in the magazine. He requests us also to make the following additions to the Reports: 

In November 1938 Mr. Louis Esson addressed the Branch on ‘Irish Memories and 

Australian Hopes’, and in November 1939 Miss Lilian Flynn gave an address on 
Swift. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


PRETORIA 


Our branch is progressing as well as can be expected in these distracting times. We 
held monthly meetings throughout the academic year in 1940, and these were fairly 
well attended. The following Addresses were delivered: ‘On Eclipses’, by Dr. Knox- 
Shaw of the Radcliffe Observatory, Pretoria; ‘Language and Propaganda’, by Dr. 
Hooper of the University of the Witwatersrand; ‘David Livingstone’, by Mr. Agar- 
Hamilton of the Pretoria University; ‘William Cobbett’, by Miss Knowles-Williams of 
the Pretoria University; ‘William Burchell’, by Mrs. Helen McKay; “The Portuguese 
Crosses’, by Dr. E. Axelson of the Witwatersrand University; “The British Navy’, by 
Commander Bee of Pretoria. Dr. Pole-Evans of Pretoria showed a film on ‘Wild Life 
in the Union’. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December grst, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 
(6) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association at the members’ reduced price of 45. 6d., 
t free, non-members’ price being 8s. 6d. Application should be made to the Acting 
tary of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
(c) The annual subscription to the Central Body is tos. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(d) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. : 

(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Acting Secretary, 
3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE POETRY OF DESPAIR Herbert Palmer 
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